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APRIL IS HERE. 


By Emma C. Dowd. 
April is here! 
There's a song in the maple, thrilling 
and new; 
There’s a flash of wings of the heav- 
ens’ own hue; 
There's a veil of green on the nearer 
hills; 
There's a burst of rapture im Wwood- 
land rills; 


There are stars in the meadow. 
dropped here and there: 

There’s a breath of arbutus in the 
air; 

There’s a dash of rain as if flung in 
jest; 

There’s an arch of color spanning the 
West; 


April is here! 
—St. Nicholas. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 
Last Christmas our readers all made 
a good resolution to begin to get their 
presents for next Christmas 
advance. 


a year in 
Now is the time to get them 
—at the Suffrage Fair to be held in 
Lorimer Hall on Thursday, Friday and 
Saturday of next week. 





In all parts of the United States, the 
suffragists are smiling over the tangle 
into which the city officials of Des 
Moines have brought themselves 
by refusing to let the women vote. 
They lately bought a site for a new 
city hall, and issued bonds to pay for 
it. A number women sought to 
vote at the election, under an Iowa law 
passed in 1894, which gives women a 
vote on questions involving taxation 
and the issuing of bonds. The city 
authorities refused to their 
votes. The women then brought suit 
to have the election set aside as il- 
legal. The ruled against 
the women; but they appealed’ the 
case, and the Supreme Court of Iowa 
has just issued an injunction restrain- 
ing the city officials from going any 
further in building the new city hall 
until the question the women’s 
right to vote on the matter has been 
cecided. 


of 


receive 


lower court 


of 





College Equal Suffrage Leagues are 
multiplying fast. The one just formed 
at the Wisconsin State University has 
for its president Miss Janette Van 
Ilise, the daughter of the president of 
the University. 

Eighty-four districts or boroughs of 
New Zealand have adopted the single 
tux, since the local-option law on that 
question went into effect twelve years 
Only five of these St districts 
have taken advantage of the clause 
permitting them to submit to the vot- 
ers the question of rescinding the sys- 


ago. 





tem. The total number of votes cast 





in favor of rescinding was S28, against | tevel of the idiot, the lunatic, the 
| felon, the minor and the illiterate ne- 


rescinding 1,291. 

At the close of the legislative hear- 
suffrage in Rhode 
a rising vote of the 
persons at the hearing 
taken, and was unanimously in favor 


ing on woman 
Island last week, 
present was 
ot equal suffrage. 


railroad regulation in Nor- 
way provides that a wife travelling 
with her husband shall charged 
only half fare. Norway gave women 
Parliamentary suffrage last 
the regulation meant an 
ducement to husbands, when they 
on an tuke their 


A new 
be 
year. Is 
in- 


Zo 
wives 


new for 


excursion, to 
along? 

Boston is now embarking upon what 
Dr. Gulick the most 
comprehensive scheme of public play- 
the United in 
provisions for utilizing, under compe- 


declares to be 


grounds in States, its 
tent directors, all the school-yards, in 

with the regular play- 
during the summer. The 
mothers will not grudge a cent of the 


$58,000 appropriated for the purpose. 


connection 
grounds, 





Bishop Potter 
ticle: “A uniform marriage law is more 


important than 


says in a recent ar- 
a uniform divorce law. 
The sane regulation of marriage will, 
in a large measure, control the divorce 
evil. A couple should be required to 
establish by witnesses that they have 
cultivated each other’s acquaintance 
with a view to matrimony for at least 
six months before a license 
There would common sense in a 
law requiring a physical examination 
and a health standard both the 
man and the woman. A ‘health and 
heredity certificate’ should be filed 
when the license is applied for.” 


is issued. 


be 


for 


THE “UNANSWERABLE ARGU- 
MENT” AGAINST WOMAN 
SUL FFRAGE. 


By Mrs. Lida Calvert Obenchain. 


in the Knoxville Sentinel 


says that “the average good American 


A writer 


woman’s indifference to woman suf- 
frage’’ is an unanswerable argument 


against the movement. 

If this be true, there is an unanswer- 
able against 
work reform 


argument every good 


and every movement of 
the present day. or of any past day, 
for it is a fact that “the average good 
American woman” and her brother, 
“the average good American” man, 
ure shamefully indifferent to the 
things that make for the public good. 

A knowledge of sanitary science is 
a good thing. The average American 
woman living in a town without a 
drainage system will permit the cook 
to throw dish-water and kitchen gar- 
bage into the back yard, and the aver- 
uge American man, unless deterred by 
law, does not hesitate to expectorate 
on the public pavement and the floors 
of public buildings. Is this indiffer- 
ence to sanitary precautions an un- 
answerable argument against sanitary 
science? 

The men and women who are work- 
ing to abolish child labor in our south- 
ern mills encounter a vast indifference 
to this subject on the part of legisla- 
tors and the people at large. Is this 
indifference an unanswerable argu- 
ment in favor of child labor? 

Seventy-five years ago, women did 
not go to college. When the agitation 
for the higher education of woman 
began, the indifference of the average 
American citizen arrayed itself against 
education for women. Was this indif- 
ference an unanswerable argument in 
favor of illiteracy for women? 

There was a time in the grand old 
Commonwealth of Kentucky when a 
married woman could not make a will 
and a married woman’s wages be- 
longed to her husband. So indifferent 
were the average man and woman to 
this injustice that it was ten years be- 
fore married women obtained property 
rights. Was this indifference an un- 
answerable argument against grant- 
ing woman the right to dispose of her 
own possessions by will, and to collect 
and spend the wages earned by her 
own toil? 

But why go any further in citing 
parallel cases? There are two classes 
of people in the world. In the women 
of one class, a keen sense of justice is 
developed. In the other class, the 
sense of justice is so undeveloped that 
women belonging to this do not ob- 
ject to a condition of disfranchisement 
that reduces them to the political 


| 








' Tuberculosis 


described as 





|gro of the South. 


This large class of is well 
“average,” and by mere 
force of numbers these average 
women may continue for a long while 
to have things their own way. But 
human progress means the 
aside of the opinions and wishes ot 
average people, and in the long run 


women 


the world is governed by the small 
first class, the men and women who 
love justice, who know what justice 


is, and who, by this love and knowl- 
edge, are raised above the “average.” 





Bowling Green, Ky. 
WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 
The first sea-side sanitarium in Hol- 
lend for tuberculous children 


opened on April 4 Queen 
mether of the young sovereign, Wil- 
It is founded by the Anti- 
Society of Rotterdam, 
and will be in charge of a woman phy- 
Mrs. I. B. Van 
Andreoe, a daughter-in-law 
Verdam, 
of the National Council of Women of 
the Netherlands. 
that a 


by 


telmina. 


sician, Dorp-Beucker 


of A. E. 


Van Dorp former president 


woman doctor has been 


1 ! 
Emma, | 


This is the first time 
ap- | 
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setting | 


land States. 


MISS BROWNLEE ON MORAL 
TRAINING, 


A very interesting experiment in 
teaching ethics to children has been 
made in the public schools of Toledo, 
O. 
ful there 
years, and has spread to other cities 


operation for about ten 


originated it, has been called upon to 
give talks explaining it 


women's clubs and teachers’ associa- 


| tions, all over the United States, from 


Was 





* . ® : | 
pointed as head of a hospital in Hol-| 


land. 


NEW ZEALAND’S “WONDERLAND.” | 





If one can imagine a furious and ac- 
tive voleano with a crater a thousand 
in extent, with 
earth and thinly covered with a screen 


miles sunk level 
awe- 


Zer- 


of soil, one has some idea of the 
inspiring “Wonderland” of New 
land’s North Island, says W. G. Fitz- 
Gerald in the April St. Nicholas. You 
cannot poke a stick into the ground 
without starting a boiling spring; and 
wherever you turn the ground is fair- 
ly alive with geysers of boiling water 

steam jets and blowholes, with quiv- 
volcanoes and gurgling “mud- 


all 
rainbow 


ering 
fantastically with 
brilliant 
vivid Stranger 
the entire face of this region is 


pots,” colored 


hues, ranging from 
sapphire scarlet. 
still, 


constantly 


to 


changing in shape and 
there are hot springs here 
in a continuous chain for 

The throbs 


quivers with volcanic activity, and set 


color, and 
stretching 
300 miles, ground and 
in the midst of it all are native Maori 
of 


race of 


villages surpassing 


strange magnificent 
who, although they have been canni- 
bals within the memory of 
now a highly intelligent race, and ac- 
tually send representatives to the Par- 
liament in Wellington. 

The native women, gorgeous in gar- 
ments of crimson, green and purple, 
going hither and thither about 
their household work with the quaint- 


Savages, 


min, are 


are 


est of babies slung across their backs. 
Domestic work in this strange region 
is made light, for white housewives as 
well as the Maori women. 
den and back yard has its hot water 
provided by nature. 

And when these easy-going people 
grow hungry, the mother prepares a 
meat pudding or a joint, and drops it 
into a convenient pot of natural boil- 
ing water in the earth, and in a few 


minutes it is cooked. The same con- 


veniences are still more in evidence 
on washing day. Stepping carefully 
through a tangle of boiling geysers 


and gurgling mud-pots, one suddenly 
comes upon a great collection of na- 
tive girls doing their 
washing in a vast smoking lake, big 
enough to have steamers on it. 


women and 


Jane Addams writes in the Woman's 
Home Companion for April: “If, both 
for their own sakes and for the good 
of republic, women of 
and women of education should be en- 
franchised, far more is the power of 
the ballot needed by the working wo- 
man, in the country is 
represented by her life, her health, her 
virtue, and the safety and happiness 
of her children. Working women need 
the ballot because they must possess 
some control over the conditions of 
their lives and those of their children, 
and in this twentieth century world 
the ballot box officers the only chan- 
nel through which they can give ex- 
pression to such legitimate control.” 


the property 


whose stake 


. | 
Every gar- 


the | 





interest. A | 





New England to the Pacific coast. So 








HikLEN SCHULTZE, Mayor. 


“When they talked of me for Mayor, 
I said to myself, ‘If I am elected, I 
will think always of the work and 
never of myself.” 





great is the demand for these lectures 
that she has resigned her position as 
principal of the Lagrange school in 
and devotes her whole time 
forth 


Toledo, 


to setting this valuable educa- 
tional idea. 
The 


six and seven hundred pupils, rich and 


Lugrange school has between 
poor, boys and girls, Americans, Poles, 
Syrians, etc., ete.—a heterogeneous as- 
But, under the 
intelligent and sympathetic 
teachers, this system of moral train- 
ing is found to work well with all. 
instruction in the 
schools is forbidden, of course; 


semblage. supervi- 


sion of 


Religious public 


but it 
been by experience that 


has proved 


simple practical ethics can be taught, 


without trenching on any disputed 
theological points, and with great 
benefit to the children. Miss Brown- 
lee says: 


“Thoughts Are Things.” 

“In 1898, a course in psychology 
deeply impressed me with this: truth: 
Thoughts are things. It occurred to 
me that a practical application should 
be made; that boys and girls should 
be taught to value their thought pow- 
er, and to use it in building charac- 
ter. From this there’ gradually 
evolved a series of five-minute talks 
to my own class at the opening of 
the morning session. The purpose 
of these little talks was to direct the 
attention of the pupils to certain 
truths: that they had the power to 
think; that they could use the power 
in any wav they chose; that no one 
could think for them, any more than 
he could eat for them: that their 
thinking made them, and that, there- 
fore, their character, the kind of per- 
sons they were to be, depended sole- 
ly upon themselves. They were led 
to see that it would be a great help 
in character-building to take a short 
time alone each day, if only three or 
four minutes, and consciously let the 
mind dwell upon some good thought 
or lofty ideal. 

“One dav a shy, thoughtful boy said 
to me, ‘I like what you've been telling 
us.’ ‘Do you like it well enough to 
try to live it?’ ‘Yes,’ was the earnest 
reply, ‘I’ve made a promise to myself 
not to let a day pass without doing 
what vou have advised, to sit alone 
and think a good thought.’ Other 
members of the class have since told 
me of its influence upon their lives. 

“The spirit in which my own class 
received the little talks made me feel 
that all the children might be bene- 
fited by such instruction. It was put 
to the test, found practicable, and was 
gradually worked out into a systema- 
tized plan.” 

A Little Servant. 

Miss Brownlee begins by saying to 
her class, “Children, I have some- 
thing splendid to tell you today. Each 
of you has a little servant, who will 
go with him all through life; and he 
has to do just what you tell him to.” 

(Continued on Page 5S.) 


| 


The system has been in success- | 


Miss Jane Brownlee, who} 


before | 


| 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. Marion Craig Wentworth may 
be addressed at Steinert Hall, Boyls- 
ton St., Boston. We have had several 


requests for her address from societies 
that want to secure readings from her. 


Miss Jean Gordon, Louisiana’s wo- 
man factory inspector, was among the 
distinguished speakers at the Na- 
tional Child Labor Convention just 
held in Atlanta, Ga. Her paper was 
entitled “Why Children are in the 
Factory.” 

Miss Blanche B. McHale has been 


| appointed assistant weigher under her 


| father, who has been city weigher in 


| St. Louis, Mo., for sixteen years. 





Miss 
McHale is the first to hold 
such a position under the city govern- 
ment. 
Mayor 


request 


woman 


Iler appointment was made by 
Wells the 
of her brother, who, just be- 
death, that 
permitted serve 


in compliance with 


asked his sister 
to 
three 
Miss McHale is an 


and 


his 
might 


fore 
his 
from 


be out 


unexpired term of 
the 


accomplished 


years 
present date. 
musician, organist 
in a prominent church. 

The 
learned 


of 
the 
one in 


has lately 
typewriter. She 
husband's 

in the 
strange little machine, and had it ex- 
her. She began to 
finger it herself, and now, it 


Iempress 
to 


across 


Japan 
use 
came her 


library, became _ interested 


plained to soon 
is said, 
she does a good deal of correspondence 
the Emperor. Queen Alexandra 
of England, Queen Maude of Norway, 
the Czarina, and Queen Amelie of Por- 
tugal, are also typists. But all of them 
put together the type- 
writer Sylva, the 
(Jueen off 


for 


probably use 


than Carmen 


Roumania, 


less 


of who rattles 


| her novels, poems and essays on the 


| known 


The click of her typewriter 
in the palace from six to 
seven hours every day, and often at 
night. 


machine, 
is heard 


Mrs. wife of a well- 


Shell, Wyom- 


Borner, 
ranchman near 
ing, became alarmed last week when 
her did not at night 
after going to the mountains for wood. 


Tobe 


husband return 


Mrs. Borner, miles from the nearest 
neighbor, mounted a horse and took 
to the mountain road to investigate. 
Six miles back in the hills she found 
her husband beside the road, uncon- 
scious and badly hurt, Unable to lift 
the wounded man on to her horse, 
Mrs. Borner sat through the night 


with his head in her lap and his 
protected from cold by clothing 
had stripped from herself. 
daylight she rode ten miles for help. 
Borner has several broken bones, hav- 
ing fallen from his load of wood and 
been run over, but he is expected to 
Evidently this woman’s wife- 
ly affection has not been destroyed by 
her right to vote. 


Bellville is the person from 
whom all London gets the time of day. 
The post of time-keeper has been in 
her family for 75 years. In 1833 her 
father was assistant to the astronomer 
royal. He hit upon the bright idea 
of taking around to the principal 
watch-makers a corrected chronome- 
ter. In this way he built up an in- 
come of $2,500 a year. When he died, 
his widow was granted the privilege 
of having her chronometer corrected 
at Greenwich Observatory whenever 
she liked, and she ‘“‘peddled”’ the time 
until 1892, when she retired, at the age 
of 82, and her daughter succeeded ta 
the business. Every Monday morning 
Miss Bellville goes to the Royal Ob- 
servatory at Greenwich, and gets from 
the keeper an official document saying 
that her chronometer differs from 
mean time by so and so many seconds 
and tenths of a second. This favor is 
granted to other person. Armed 
with this exclusive credential, Miss 
sellville forth to correct the 
timepieces of the metropolis. She has 
forty customers, scattered alt 
London. To each she repairs in 
turn, and lets them correct their time 
in accordance with the official chron- 
ometer. From her forty customers all 
the rest of London gets its time. 


body 
that 


she At 


recover. 


Miss 


no 
sallies 


about 


over 
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BRITISH EXCUSES FOR DELAY. 


The London Nation, a weekly 
periodical established last year in the 
interest of the Liberal Party now in 


power, states the following as “ob- 
stacles” to the immediate enactment 
of Parliamentary Woman Suffrage, 


and as excuses for delay: 

1. “The question of woman suf- 
frage was not brought with any 
prominence before the electorate.” 

On the contrary, equal suffrage for 
women has been demanded for nearly 
forty public meetings and 
by Parliament 


by 
petitions to 


years 
repeated 


signed by hundreds of thousands of 
voters. It has been endorsed by nu- 
merous Liberal meetings and advo- 


eated by an influential Women’s Lib- 
eral Association, which has had an 
important part in placing the Liberal 
party in power. The principle was 
the 


affirmed, in 1869, by grant of 
municipal suffrage to women; it has 
been exercised ever since, as Mr. 


Gladstone, the Liberal leader has ad- 
mitted, “without detriment and to 
great advantage.” It has recently 
been reaffirmed by both Houses of 


a disadvantage. It is safe to say that 
if the oppressed and underpaid wo- 
men teachers of New York had pos- 
sessed the right of Presidential suf- 


frage, Governor Hughes would not 
have vetoed the bill securing them 
equal pay for equal work. If the 


railroad interests, backed by Wall St., 
had not been an influential factor in 
American politics, he would not have 
vetoed the two-cent fare bill, which 
extends the present restriction in the 
Central Railroad charter to the other 
railroad corporations of the State. 
“The right to vote,” said Neal Dow, 
thirty years ago, “has added 50 cents 





a day to the wages of every work- 
ingman in America.” HB. B. B. 
MONSTER MEETINGS IN ENG- 


LAND. 

Despatches from England say that 
on June 21 London will witness the 
largest woman suffrage demonstra- 
tion on record. A series of monster 
meetings, at which it is estimated 
that 150,000 women will be present, 
will be held in Hyde Park, with 
Christabel Pankhurst as the chief 
speaker. Arrangements have already 
been made to run special trains from 
all the big cities in England and 
Scotland, and the suffrage organizers 
have prevailed on the railroad com- 
panies to decorate the outsides of 
the cars with the inscription, “Votes 


rend 


for Women! 
Miss Pankhurst says that the size 
of the demonstration will convince 


England that the demand for woman 
suffrage is now an active factor in 
political life, and cannot be killed by 
ridicule. 





Parliament, without distinction of 
party, by the enactment of a 
originating in the House of Lords, 
making women eligible to be chosen 
aldermen and mayors of cities, 
that a woman today might be 
elected Lord Mayor of London. Above 
all, the statement is disproved by the 
fact that a majority of the members 


sO 


of Parliament were pledged before 
their election to support the meas- 
ure, and have just passed the bill 


to a second reading by a vote of three | 
] 


to one. 

2. “Parliament has to deal with 
problems of education, temperance, 
unemployment, and poverty.” 

These are all questions in which | 
women are directly interested, and in 
the solution of which they ought to} 
have direct On all of | 
these questions the Liberal party will 
have to powerful special 
interests, and will need the assistance 
of women’s votes in order to effect 
their settlement. What idiotic fatui- 
ty is it that impels the Liberal lead- 
ers to refuse to enlist the women's 
help as voters in the arduous con- 
test they are about to undertake? 

3. “There is no reason for giving 
woman suffrage the preference over 
the reform of the male electoral ba- 
sis.” 

There is the best of all 
why Parliamentary woman suffrage 
should have the preference, in ad- 
vance of any further changes in male 
representation. The existing electo- | 
ral law, while it excludes large num- 
bers of men, does give votes to a 
majority of them. But it does not 
give a vote to a single woman. It 
excludes all women, thus disfranchis- 
ing the entire sex. It is strictly log- 
ical, therefore, to extend suffrage to 
women on the same terms as men, | 
before trying to enlarge the condi-| 
tions of suffrage already established. | 
The two cases do not stand on the 
same footing, and in order of redress 
the qualified women are clearly en- 
titled to the preference. | 

In order to help make out its case, 
this faint-hearted advocate of reform 
belittles the value of suffrage for both 
women and working men, It says: 

4. “Suffragists who hold out hopes | 
that the suffrage will bring speedy 
alleviation to women workers are, we 
fear, destined to a tragic disappoint- 
ment.” 

If that be true, the reform of the | 
mresent male electorate, for which | 
the Liberal party contends, is not “a 
rnatter of urgency.” But it is not true. 
This very article affirms that “the 
lemocratic idea, with all its defects 
and disappointments, has played a 
great and beneficent part in modern 
history.” No class of workingmen | 
has ever succeeded in getting a fair 
day’s wages for a fair day’s work, in 
England or any other country, until 
after the great body of workingmen 
thad secured the franchise. The pos- 
session and exercise of suffrage must 
precede, in the case alike of women 
and men, the attainment of just com- 
pensation for their labor. 

A disfranchised class is always at 


expression. 


overcome 


reasons 





law, | 


etc., | 


| her 
| St., Newtonville, Mass., or at 


lall suffragists come, 
| friends. 


| Kempton 





THE EASTER SALE. 


benefit of 


The Easter Sale for the 
ithe Massachusetts W. S. A. will be 
lheld in Lorimer Hall next week 


'Thursday, Friday and Saturday, April 
116, 17 and 18, 

| The hall will be open to those who 
| wish to arrange their tables, at any 
ltime after 2 P. M. Wednesday. 

Ail goods sent by mail or express 
|should be directed to Mrs. George F. 
Lowell. They may addressed to 
either at home, Walnut 
Lorimer 


be 
her n25 
Ilall, Tremont Temple, Boston. 
but a 
admission. 


There will be no_ tickets, 
charge of ten 
Those in charge of tables will be ad- 
mitted by their badges. 

There will be an exhibit of historical 
and dolis, in charge of Mrs 
Elizabeth S. Barker. The «quaint 


“Julia Ward Howe doll,” prepared }s 


cents for 


novel 


Mr. Carnig Eksergian, the = artist, 
which attracted so much attention at 
the Bazar of the Massachusetts State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, has 


been kindly lent for this occasion by 
the State Federation, to which it now 
belongs. <A doll’s 150 
years old will be among the curios, 
“The Old Woman with 100 Pockets” 


cradle over 


| will be in charge of Mrs. Henry Col- 


lins, and will sell the contents of her 
pockets for ten cents. 
Miss Janet Clark of Newton and Dr. 


| Minnie Gifford-Buck of Chatham will 


tell fortunes. 
Mrs. Lowell 
tions for the 


has received contribu- 


Fair from the most re- 


mote places. One of the latest was a 
beautiful piece of lace from far-off 
Spain. 

There will be a great variety of 


goods, both beautiful and useful, Let 
bring their 
the Suf- 
frage Fairs has alwuys a great 
pleasure to the suffragists from all 
over the State, a chance for the inter- 
change of ideas, and a source not only 
of financial profit but of inspiration 
and cheer. A. S. B. 


and 
part of 
been 


social 


The 


A LITTLE HEROINE. 


Eleven-year-old Annie Murphy of 3 
St., has been 
the tomboy of her neighborhood, noted 
chiefly for being able to use her fists 
as well as a boy, has lately become a 
her three- 
Coughlin, 


Boston, who 


local heroine by rescuing 
year-old neighbor, Charlie 
from kidnappers. 

Three men were carrying the child 
oft. Annie, attracted by his cries, ran 
to the rescue. The men told her they 
were taking him to his mother in the 
next street. Annie knew his mother 
did not live in the next street, but in 
the street where they were, and so 
strenuous were her protests and 
threats to call the police that the kid- 
rappers dropped the little boy and 


| Rev. Antoinette Brown Blackwell, | 








fled. Since then Annie has been the 
pride of her street. 

“When I’m a. woman, I’m going to 
vote, or I'll know the reason why,” 
Annie said to a Herald reporter. 

“The boys say: ‘If you weren't a 
girl, I'd beat you;’ but they can’t do it. 
If my fists are as good as a boy’s, why 
isn’t my brain? I asked the teacher in 
school why I couldn’t vote when I was 
giown up, and all the boys laughed. I 
don’t see anything funny in the ques- 
tion. I can study as well as a boy, 
vend lots better than most of them. 

“When I spoke to those men I 
wasn’t afraid, because I felt sorry for 
Charlie, and I knew I was doing right. 
There were lots of boys around, and 
not one dared to go up and speak to 
the men. 

“Ll won't own up a boy can do more 
than I can, except things like smoking 


and swearing. They can’t make me 


cry, and never could, and I’m never 
ccing to cry, either. They say girls 


always cry if they can’t have what 
they want, but if I can’t have what I 
want I’m going to make things hum 
till I do!” 

What « mother in Israel Annie will 
make little older! It 
will not be safe for anyone to inter- 
fere with her children. 


when she is a 


WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 


For several years, Rev. Caroline 
Bartlett Crane, of Kalamazoo, Mich., 
has been trying to secure better and 
humane treatment for inmates 

almshouses and asylums of 
Michigan, The Chicago Unity says: 

“She has done noble and _ heroic 
work, and has attained national recog- 
nition as an expert authority along so- 
cial and humanitarian lines, and in 
helping people to help’ themselves. 
Recently Mrs. Crane has headed a 
committee which uncovered an unu- 
sual amount of political inefficiency 
and criminal carelessness, or worse, in 
the almshouses of the State, and so 
has aroused the opposition of the po- 
litical ring responsible. 


more 
of the 


political influence which keeps’ the 
public in ignorance of the real state 
of affairs. Temporary delay there may 
be, but Mrs. Crane is as certain to 


win in her battle as right and justice | 


are to triumph.” 
Mrs. Crane 

Lincoln Centre, 

“Forgotten People” 


spoke recently at 
Chicago, on these 
of the almshouses, 


by special request, preached the first 
sermon in the pretty new Unitarian 


| church of El Mora, N. J., for which she 


give the site. Two daughters, two 
sons-in-law, two grandsons and a 
grandcaughter were present to hear 


her, She will preach for the minister 


ence a month till the summer vaca- 
} tion, 
WOMEN LAWYERS. 
Miss Ruth Durant Evans, a niece 





of the late Mrs. Virginia D. Young of 
South Carolina, will receive her diplo- 
ma in June from the Chattanooga Bar 
and from the Chattanooga University 
of Law, where now studying. 
Miss Evans is the only girl in a class 
of 150 students, and she stands at the 


she is 


head of the class. 


AN ELOQUENT SCOTCHMAN. 


The Rev. Walter Walsh, the elo- 
quent Scotch clergyman, who de- 
livered impressive addresses here at 
the time of the International Peace 
Congress in 1904, is to visit America 
again, and will arrive in Boston on 
May 

Few books ever written in the 
cause of peace are more powerful 
than Mr. Walsh's “The Moral Damage 
of War.” Preaching on Sundays to 
enormous popular congregations in 
Dundee, he is as good a citizen as 
he is a clergyman. Two years ago he 
was elected a member of the town 
council of Dundee, where he has made 
himself a power in effecting 
needed social and political reforms. 

After a brief stay in Boston, Mr. 
Walsh will go to Washington, and 
then attend the Peace Congress in 
Philadelphia. He will remain in 
America altogether two or three 


months, speaking chiefly on subjects | 


relating to international progress. 

Mr. Walsh is a warm advocate of 
equal suffrage. He wrote to friends 
in America that the ladies who have 
been sent to prison for demanding 
votes were among the noblest and 
most refined women in England, and 
he expressed the hope that the peo- 
ple in this country would not let 
themselves be misled by the distorted 
reports of the English press in re- 
gard to the matter. 

The suffragists in each city that 
Mr. Walsh visits should secure a 
speech from him, if possible, or, if 
not a speech, an interview for the 
press. He may be addressed in care 
of the American Peace Society, 31 
Beacon street, Boston. 





Facts are | 
not wanting, but it is the old story of | ber 


(Continued from Page 57.) 





This always pleases the children. 
They have to obey everybody, and 
they are delighted to hear that there 
is some one who must obey them. 
The teacher tells them that this ser- 
vant is the body. “He has to do what- 
ever you say. Now tell him to sit 
up, and you will see!” and the chil- 
dren all straighten up. The teacher 
goes on: “Is it better to have a strong 
servant, or a weak one?” The chil- 
dren answer a strong one, of course. 


|“If you want to have a strong ser- 


vant, what must you do for him?” 
The answers are brought out by suc- 
cessive questions: You must feed him, 
and feed him at regular hours; you 
must give him enough sleep. “You 
will often have to wrestle with him to 


|}make him go to bed at eight o’clock 


when he doesn’t want to, but if you 
tell him he must, he has to do it!” 
The children are very much interest- 
ed, and sometimes tell 


afterwards what a hard time they 








| 


the teacher | 


| 
| 


of stiff white card-board, were held in 
place by brass paper-fasteners. 
They Learn “Gems.” 
In connection with each subject, ap- 


propriate “gems,” i. e., verses, are 
taught. The children are very fond 
of these. One at a time is written 


on the blackboard, and kept there till 
all have learned it by heart. Among 
those on kindness are: 
“Kind hearts are the gardens, 

Kind thoughts are the roots; 
Kind words are the blossoms, 

Kind deeds are the fruits.” 
“You can not change yesterday, that 

is clear, 

Or begin tomorrow until it is here. 
So the only thing left for you and me 
Is to make today as sweet as can be.” 


One of those on cheerfulness is: 


“'Tis easy enough to be pleasant 
When life flows on like a song; 
But the man worth while is the one 

that can smile 
When everything goes dead wrong. 
For the test of the heart is trouble, 
And it always comes with the years, 


And the smile that is worth the 
praises of earth 

Is the smile that shines through 
tears.” 


One day a boy said to the teacher, 


had to make their servant go to bed|“Oh Miss Brownlee, an awful bad 


in season. 
A Second Servant. 
The next day, she tells them that 
they have another servant, the mind. 


thought came to me yesterday; but I 
knocked it out!” “How did you do 
that?” “Oh, the first time it came, I 
knocked it out with a gem. It came 


He has to be fed, too, if he is to be| back, and I knocked it out with an- 


strong: and he is fed on lessons. The | other gem. 
about the | 


third day she tells them 
“real child,” whose servants the mind 
and body are. The real child is fed 
on good thoughts. She goes on to 
teach them that this real child can- 
not grow as he should in an unhealthy 
body or with an undeveloped mind: 
but, by watching and controlling his 
thoughts, he can grow into a strong, 
fine character, and not only make his 
own life happy, but be a help to 
others. 
Short Lessons. 


| to the laws of health; 


The lessons should be very short: | 


only one thought should be brought 
out at a time, and as little as pos- 
sible should be said by the teacher, 
the object being to find out what the 
child thinks, and to direct his think- 
ing. 

One Virtue a Month. 

Each month a_ special virtue is 
chosen for all the school to think 
about and try to practice, as follows: 
September, kindness: October, clean- 


liness: November, obedience; Decem- 
self-control; January, courtesy 
and cheerfulness; February, work; 


March, honor; April, honesty, truth- 


And when it came the 
third time, I gave it two gems, and 
that finished it.” 

The third subject is obedience. 
Obedience in the home; in the school; 
to moral law. 
Miss Brownlee says: 

“It seems best to take these three 
subjects first, and in this order; for, 
if every child were kind, clean and 
obedient, there would be a fine foun- 
dation upon which to build. 


“After these three, the choice is 


| varied from year to year, as the need 


of the school seems to demand. De- 
cember with its holidays is apt to be 
a distracting time for the pupils. Self- 
control is chosen. 
Depends on Teacher. 
“While the success of this work 
depends chiefly upon the teacher— 


| upon his or her enthusiasm and depth 
|ot character,—experience has shown 


fulness and clean language; Mav and | 


that some subjects are more pleasing 
to the pupils, and more impressive, 
because having a more manifest bear- 
ing upon daily conduct. Self-control 
is a_ favorite. The children very 
quickly give such a definition as ‘It 
means to make yourself mind.’ 

“A fine boy, but hot-tempered and 
lacking in self-control, was one day 


| Placing the letters of the new word 
for the month. He had the banner 
on the floor, and was arranging the 


| his 


June, manners, and review of the 
vear. 
An Active Virtue. 

Children like to begin with kind-| 
ness, because it is an active virtue. 
|The first week, they specialize on! 
kindness to their best friends, their 
parents; the second week, on kind- 
|ness to their next best friend, the 
teacher; the third, to brothers, sis- 
ters, playmates and neighbors, and 
the fourth, to animals. The teacher | 


| 
| 











many | 





| letters preparatory to fastening them. 


A younger boy felt entitled to the 
privilege of ‘bossing the job’ because 
father had contributed the let- 
ters. He gave orders and expressed 
his opinion quite freely, and three 
times the older boy stopped his work 


|and looked up at him. The teacher 
watched to see the outcome, but said 
nothing. Finally the younger boy, 


| seeing that his advice was not taken, 


walked away. The older boy looked 
at the teacher in an amused way and 


| said, ‘That self-control business is a 


tries to bring out by her questions 
why the parents are the children’s 
best friends, and how the children 
can show their love for them. They | 
sav: “I ean wash the dishes for my 
mamma.” “I can go to the grocery 
when she tells me to without whin- 
ing.” “I can get my papa’s slippers 


for him when he comes home tired,” 
ete. 


Thought She Was Ill. 


One little girl said to her teacher, | 


“Mv mamma thinks I’m getting sick.” 
“T can tell you why,” said the teacher; 
“you obey her now, and are kind to 
her.” The child laughed and_ said, 
“Yes, that’s it. I heard her tell my 


papa I was getting so good she was | 
| Stay 


afraid I was sick.” 
Second week—‘How can you 
kind to teacher?” By vielding ready 


he | 


and cheerful obedience, by being un-| 


selfish and courteous, by keeping neat 
desks, ete. 
A Score of Dusters. 

Miss Brownlee says that during the 
week when the special subject was 
kindress to the teacher, she was al- 
ways overwhelmed with offers of help 
from the children, which it would not 
do to rebuff; so she used to lay in a 
large stock of dusters, and, if there 
was nothing else they could do, she 


set them to polishing the banisters 


That week the banisters always shone | 


like glass. 

The work does not end with the 
five minutes in the morning, but the 
children are reminded of it from time 
to time during the day, as occasion 
offers. 

Keep Clean. 

After kindness, cleanliness is con- 
sidered, and the thought is brought 
out that a kind child will strive to be 


clean. This subject is divided into 
two parts—cleanliness of the body, 
and cleanliness of the mind. Two 


weeks are devoted to each. 

Simple hygienic talks are given, for 
in the average public school there are 
many children who receive little care 
and no instruction about the body. 
For the second part, excellent les- 
sons can be given bv the teacher on 
the importance of clean thoughts in 
building character. 

Chalked on the Blackboard. 

The virtue for the month is kept 
on the blackboard, prettily printed in 
colored chalk; and it is also printed 
on a banner hung in the main hall. 
The banner was made of soft green 
burlap, tacked with bronze-headed 
nails over a frame of light wood, 
three and a half vards long by three- 
quarters of a yard wide. The letters, 











pretty good thing for me. Twice I 
thought I'd lick that kid for being 
so bossy, but IT said to myself, ‘Thom- 
as, hold on to yourself. Remember 
self-control!’ ” 

Some Good Rules. 

At the end of the month devoted to 
courtesy, the children were asked to 
formulate some rules, and a number 
of good ones were given. Two that 
appeared in various forms’ were: 
“Don’t sass your mother.” “Don’t 
with your mother when a lady 
comes to see her. They don’t want 
you to hear what they're talking 
about.” 

A School City. 

The Lagrange school has adopted 
and carried on successfully for some 
years a modified form of the “school 
city.’ The pupils do not govern the 
school, but choose certain officers to 
co-operate with the teachers in con- 
ducting it. 

The school is regarded as a city, 
and each of its fourteen rooms as a 
ward. Only the older pupils, those in 
the eight upper rooms, have a vote, 
and the mayor must be chosen trom 
the gracuating class. The officers are 
elected twice a year, and serve five 
months, They are a mayor, sanitary 
chief, treasurer and city clerk. In ad- 
dition, the sanitary chief appoints 
seven inspectors, each of whom has 
charge of two wards. 

A “Citizens’ Meeting.” 

month all the pupils as- 
semble in the auditorium for a citi- 
zens’ meeting. Reports are read by 
the officers, suggestions for improve- 
ments are made by citizens, and any 
complaints against the officers are en- 
tered at these meetings. 

The mayor presides at the citizens’ 
meetings, and at all enfertainments. 
He has a general supervision of build- 
ing and grounds. He stations pupils 
at the doors to remind the chilcren 


Once a 


ito clean their feet and to pass quietly 


through the halls. He visits basement 
and playground, mingling with the 
citizens, who are proud of the mayor 
they have elected, and show him great 
respect. It is interesting to watch the 
effect of this attitude upon the officer 
—it brings out the best in the boy or 
girl. 

The city clerk takes the minutes of 
the meetings, and works them into a 
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careful report to be read at the next leive earnest attention to the third— 


meeting. 
The treasurer has charge of all 
funds. These are derived mainly from 


two sources. Once each year an en- 
tertainment is given, the proceeds of 
which are used for school decoration. 
Once a week comes “Penny Day,” 
when pupils so desiring contribute a 
penny each, to buy flowers for pupils 
who are ill. 
The “Sanitary Chief.” 

The duties of the sanitary chief are 
more onerous, and his office is re- 
garded as next to the mayor’s in im- 
portance. The inspectors, whom he ap- 
points, make reports of the condition 
of their wards, and from these the 
chief compiles a general report to be 
read at the citizens’ meeting. This is 
listened to eagerly by the citizens, who 
are highly pleased if their ward is 
commended. The chief must also see 
that building and grounds are kept 
free of papers or rubbish. This work 
he assigns to the younger children, 
non-voters, that they may feel they, 
too, have a pert in the government. 

The Nominating Convention. 

A week before election, a nominat- 
ing convention is held, in charge of 
pupils who have been _ previously 
taught how to conduct a meeting ac- 
cording to parliamentary law. This 
they take great pride in doing, and 
the other pupils, being deeply inter- 
ested, soon learn from them, and are 
thus unconsciously acquiring knowl- 
edge that will be useful to them later. 
Miss Brownlee says: 

“The nominating speeches are often 
of so high an order as to astonish 
older persons who hear them. Former 
teachers of the candidate are often 
called upon for letters testifying in 
regard to his character. ‘These are 
read from the platform in connection 
with the nominating speech, and the 
listening yoters are impressed by the 
fact that the back record counts in 
running for office. One boy, who had 
been yery troublesome, unaccountably 
changed after attending a convention, 
to the surprise and relief of his 
teacher. Later it was learned that he 
had decided he would like to be Mayor 
of Lagrange some day, and was mak- 
ing his record. 

“The late Golden Rule Mayor of To- 
ledo, Mr. S. M. Jones, was often pres- 
ent at these conventions, and on one 
occasion he told the voters that it was 
the best conducted convention he had 
ever attended.” 

No Abuse of Candidates. 

During the week between the con- 
vention and the election the pupils 
discuss the merits of the candidates. 
The law of the election is, “Say all the 
good you can about your candidate 
not one word against his opponent.” 

During this week, the pupils take 
great delight in decorating the halls 
with cards and banners of all kinds, 
setting forth the merits of the differ- 
ent candidates. Many of these pla- 
cards show great, wit, originality and 
artistic ability. 

When the great day arrives, the vot- 


ers assemble in the auditorium, a 
chairman and tellers are chosen and 
the balloting begins. No demonstra- 


tion is allowed until the result is an- 
nounced from the platform. These an- 
nouncements call forth the wildest ap- 
plause, and _ shouts’ of “Speech! 
Speech!’ Then the winner briefly ex- 
presses his thanks for the honor be- 
stowed upon him by his fellow citizens, 
and promises ficelity in offices. 

One boy elected mayor said: “I am 
sure that I appreciate and understand 
the honor you have just eccuferred 
upon me. It means that I am to do 
the best I car for all the people of 
Lagrange City, all the time. I shall 
try to do so.” The Toledo News-Bee 
said: 

“This is an ideal sneech of accept- 
ance, We can commend it to the poli- 
ticians of Tcleco. That boy didn’t say 
Le was to do all he could for the 
Democratic or Republican party, but 
for all the people of Lagrange City. 
The boy elected treasurer said: ‘When 
I was nominated, my nominator said 
many good things of me. 1 will try to 
come up to all that was said.’ ” 

A Girl Mayor. 

At one of the elections, a girl was 
made mayor by an overwhelming ma- 
jority. She had won the love and con- 
fidence of the pupils by her kindness 
and gentleness in a minor office. She 
said later: “When they talked of me 
for mayor, I said to myself, ‘if they 
elect me, I will think a'ways of the 
work and never of myself.’ Truly, a 
high sentiment for a child in her four- 
teenth year, and she lived up to all 
she had promised. 

Educates for Suffrage. 

Miss Brownlee says: 

“We have boys and girls in the same 
school, and they must meet and talk 
together. What shall they talk about? 
Here are matters of mutual interest, 
furnishing wholesome topics for dis- 
cussion. Boys are growing up with 
the idea that girls can take part in 
municipal affairs without becoming 
masculine. They have shown that they 
can make excellent nominating 
speeches for these same boys, and can 
capably and faithfully discharge the 
duties of an office. Pupils are learn- 
ing to work together harmoniously, to 
co-operate, and that is the foundation 
principle of human society, which all 
must learn and apply before there can 
be universal happiness. 

“When we think of the millions of 
children to be trained in citizenship, 
the problem becomes a serious one. 
The public school has hitherto consid- 
ered two parts of child nature—the 
mental and the physical: it must now 








the moral—if we are to have the all- 
round developed American citizen.” 

Miss Brownlee does not believe in 
encouraging rivalry. She says, “Some 
ecucators say that you cannot get pu- 
pils to do their best without appealing 
to emulation. I have found it perfect- 
ly possible to get a child to do his best, 
not in order to beat the child who sits 
next him, but so that the other child, 
seeing his good work, may be encour- 
aged and try to do good work also.” 

Objected to Banner. 

Miss Brownlee impressed it upon the 
children that they ought to do right 
because it was right, and not with a 
view to reward or punishment. Later 
she offered to award a banner to the 
class that did the best marching, One 
of the boys immeciately objected that 
this would be a “false incentive.’’ The 
pupils were invited to discuss the ques- 
tion, and then put it to vote; and the 
banner was voted down overwhelming- 
ly. 

A Noteworthy Pamphlet. 


Mr. George W. Holden of Spring- 
field, Mass., visited the Lagrange 
school three years ago, and was so 


much struck by what he saw that he 
persuaded Miss Brownlee to write a 
detailed account of her system, He 
published it in pamphlet form, and 
sent a copy, at his own expense, to 
every superintendent of schools in the 
United States. There were many re- 
quests that he would send it to every 
teacher; but that would have taken 
thousands of dollars. Mr. Holden, 
however, is glad to send it to anyone 


interested, at cost—ten cents, post- 
paid. In various places, women’s clubs 
or educational societies haye sent it 


to every teacher in the town or coun- 
ty. It is a handsome pamplilet of 29 
pages, illustrated with portraits of 
some of the youthful Mayors of “T.a- 
grange City,” one of which we are 
enabled by the courtesy of Mr. Holden 
to reproduce this week. Other pictures 
show the “sanitary chief,” with his 
squad of boy and girl inspectors and 
their big waste-baskets: the banner 
bearing the name of the virtue for the 
month, ete. All interested should read 


it. It may be ordered either from 
George W. Holden, Care Holcen Patent 
Book-Cover Co., Springfield, Mass., or 
from Miss Jane Brownlee, 166 West 
73d St.. New York City. 

Some of the points in this article 
are taken from the pamphlet, some 
from Miss Brownlee’s lecture, which | 


is one of the most delightful and in- 
spiring talks imaginable. It is easy to 
see that her personality must have 
contributed greatly to the success of 
her system. 

It is much more important to chil- 
dren’s happiness and usefulness in life 


that they should grow up kind, fair- | 


minded, cheerful, honest and honor- 
able, than that they should acquire an 
exact knowledge of geography, or any 
other science. And these virtues can 
be successfully instilled into young 
minds. It is strange that there has 
been so little effort to have them sys- 
tematically taught. 

Miss Brownlee says it is compara- 
tively easy to get superintendents to 
let a teacher introduce these little 
daily lessons in ethics, because it costs 


nothing, no text-books or other equip- | 


ment being required, 

It is a touching fact that a number 
of poor foreign families have taken up 
their abode near the Lagrange school, 
on purpose to have the advantage of 
this teaching for their children. 

Our readers may be interested to 
know that both Miss Brownlee and Mr. 
Holden are believers in woman suf- 
frage, like so many others who are to- 
day rendering distinguished service to 
the world. Miss Brownlee lets this 
fact appear in her talks, and her lec- 
tures must have done, incidentally, 
some valuable propaganda work for 
the cause. A. S. B. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


Rhode Island. 


The Committee on Special Elections 
of the Rhode Island Legislature gave 
a hearing on April 3 to the petitioners 
for presidential suffrage for women. 

The hearing was conducted by the 
chairman of legislative work, Mrs 
Jeannette S. French. The speakers in 
favor of the measure were Mrs. Ro- 
wena B. Tingley of Providence, presi- 
dent of the R. I. W. S. A., Mrs. Lyons 
Delaney of Pawtucket, Mrs. Frederick 
Hf. Jackson, president of the Council 
of Women, Miss Mary Olney, corre- 
sponding secretary of the State W. C. 
T .U., Ex-Gov. Garvin, Mrs. Abbie T. 
Chace, for the Pawtucket Suffrage 
League, Dr. Margaret Hardman, for 
the Daughters of the Heather, a 
Scotch society with a large member- 
ship; Mrs. Ardelia C. Dewing, Mr. 
Alexander Arnold, Mr. and 
George M. Aldrich and Mrs. P. A. 
Stearns. By invitation of the Rhode 
Island W. S. A., Mr. and Miss Black- 
well and Mrs. R. Y. FitzGerald also 
were present and spoke. 

Mrs. D. W. Faunce, who appeared as 
the solitary remonstrafit at one of the 
legislative hearings on woman suf- 
frage in Massachusetts many years 
ago, appeared again as the solitary re- 
monstrant on this occasion. 

The large opposition element that 
came to the legislative hearing last 
year seemed to have wholly collapsed, 
and when a standing vote of the au- 
dience was taken at the close, it was 
unanimously in favor. 

Mrs, FitzGerald said afterwards that 
she had been present at many hear- 


Mrs, | 


ings, but never at one where the leg- 
islative committee gave as close and 





respectful attention, or seemed as 
genuinely interested. 
Connecticut. 


There are 1001 women registered as 
voters in Hartford, and many of them 
were present at a mass meeting for 
women held in the lecture room of 
the Center Church on April 3 to hear 
addresses by the woman candidate 





| ticket, Mrs. Eliza Sunderland, by Miss 
|Mary Wells of Newington, secretary 
|of the Consumers’ League, Mrs. Eliza- 
|}beth J. Warren of Collinsville, Rev. 
|Dr. John Coleman Adams and Rey. 
Dr. Rockwell Harmon Potter. 

The meeting was to promote the 
candidacy of Mrs. Sunderland. It was 
|arranged by Mrs. B. M. Parsons, Mrs. 
|Ella B. Kendrick and Mrs. Elizabeth 
|}. Bacon. Mrs. Bacon presided, and 
| made a few introductory remarks, pay- 
ling a tribute to Mrs. Wealthea T. 
| Day, the only woman school visitor 


| since the office was opened to women | 


}in 1887. All the speeches were good, 
and set forth the general suitability 
|of having a woman on the board, as 
| well as the special fitness of Mrs. 
Sutherland. Mrs. Sutherland said 
there was surprise when the women 
asked for one candidate for the school 
| board, but the real reason for sur- 


| prise was that they did not ask for | 


more than one out of nine. 


A voting machine has been on ex- 
hibition in Hartford, and anyone could 
go in and practise on it. The women 
took advantage of the chance, and, 
; according to the Courant, “had a 
| lovely time, voting to their hearts’ 
|eontent.” The 
exhibit and 
that they “seemed to catch 
as quickly as most men,” 
few of them voted a 
ticket. 





the machine 
on 
but 


| to explain 

| said 
fully 

| that 

| party 

| 

| 


New York. 
Svracuse.—At the invitation of Mrs. 
F. kh. Hazard, Miss Anne F. Miller and 


Mrs. Ilarriet Stanton Blatch lately 
spoke before the Solvay Woman's 
Guild, Miss Miller on “The Reason- 


|ableness of the Extension of the Vote 
to Women,’ Mrs. Blatch on “The 
Need of the Ballot for the Working 
Woman.” Miss Miller said, in part: 

“We are told by the Governor that 
| the matter rests with us—that what 
| we want the yoters will give us. What 
| 


|an easy way to shift all responsibility, | 


| and what an easy way to save himself 
|}from the necessity of living up to his 
own opinion, if he has one on the sub- 
ject of woman suffrage! I had a very 
| Straightforward statement from a Sy- 
j}racuse man that pleased me more. 
|‘The fact of the matter is this,’ he 
|} said. ‘We men have the power (mean- 
|ing the ballot). we like it, and we 
mean to keep it.’ This is true of many 
}men, But there always have been 
|some men, and there will be more and 
|more of them, who, when they have a 


good thing and know it by experience, | 


will be just and generous enough to 
| offer it to those whom they trust, who 
have no experience in its use. They 
will be glad to teach them and encour- 
age them in the unaccustomed exer- 
cise. This would seem to me a truer 
and kinder courtesy than the Gover- 
nor’s evasive semblance of deference 
|‘The matter rests with you.” 


Massachusetts. 
| Lynn.—Rabbi Fleischer lately gave 
|a fine address in Lasters’ Hall, ar- 


ranged by the Equal Suffrage Club. 
Natick.—The League edits a weekly 
 satteane column in a local paper, sub- 
'seribes for the Woman's Journal for 
| the libraries, looks after its Represen- 
tatives in the Legislature, and con- 
tributes $10 per year to the State As- 
sociation, in addition to its dues, We 
do a great deal of individual work, and 


we are influencing many who lean to- | 
sufti- | 


| 

| 

| 

pot woman suffrage, but not 

| ciently to join a Suffrage League. We 

| get women out to vote, and we suggest 
women for the school board and for 

| overaeer of the poor. We have not yet 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


succeeced in getting a woman on the 


latter board, but we have hopes that | 
we may do so, as we find each year | 


that things look more favorable. (CC. 

Lowell.—The March meeting was 
held at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank Kx. Stearns, A set of questions, 
with answers by members who were 
prepared in advance, formed the basis 
for informal discussion. Mrs. Charles 
I. Palmer presided, Mr. D. L. Page 
dealt with the citizenship of women: 
Miss Mabel Ewing, the ignorant vote; 
Miss Snow, the criminal vote: Mrs. 
Wheeler, the opposition of conserva- 
tive women: Rev. R. A. Greene, the 
tax-paying franchise. Rev. Sarah A. 
Dixon, Miss Edmund, Mrs, G. C. 
Brock, and many others, took 
At the April meeting, Miss Edmund 
spoke on the evolution of the suffrage 
idea in America. 


Somerville-—The annual meeting of 
the League was held April 1, in the 
parlor of the S. M. C. A. The presi- 
dent, Mrs. May Knight Southwell, pre- 
sided. The treasurer reported a bal- 
ance on hand of $95.46. A vote of 
thanks was sent to each of the eight 


in favor of woman suffrage, when the 
bill came up for discussion. The 
League voted to join the Boston Fed- 
eration of suffrage societies, with 
Mrs. L, F. Lawson as deiegate. The 
Malden League will unite with the 








|for school visitor on the Republican | 


man who was there) 


straight | 


part. | 


members of the Legislature who spoke | 


Somerville League, Mrs. M. K. South- 
well chairman, and have the handker- 


chief table at the Easter sale to be | 


| held in Lorimer Hall, April 16, 17, 18. 
Mrs. Southwell having served her two 


| years, the following officers were 
| elected for the coming year: Presi- 
dent, Dr. Catherine W. Castle; vice- 


presidents, Mrs. A. P. Boyer, Mrs. M. 
K. Southwell, Mrs. Agnes C. Pember 
and Mrs. J. R. Roberts; secretary, 
Mrs. L. F. Lawson; treasurer, M. A. 
Berry; directors, Mrs. A. M. Phil- 
brick, J. M. Hemenway, Miss F. A 
Kaan. Miss Pauline Quimby gave a 
very interesting talk on Three Perti- 
nent P’s, Progress, Prejudice and Poii- 
tics. Mrs. George F. Lowell of New- 
tonville reported that she 
very cordial responses to the 
tion to help with the Easter Sale, and 
that the prospect looked bright. A 
cordial vote of thanks was given to 
both speakers. 
(Mrs.) L. F. Lawson, Secretary. 


Worcester.—The meeting was with 
Mrs. E. C. Marble. The 
Letter was reviewed, and it was voted 
that the secretary send, in the name 
of our Association, a letter of thanks 
to those Legislative members who 
stood for the suffrage bill for tax- 
paying women. A letter of sympathy 
was sent to Mrs. A. H. Howland and 


had had | 
invita- | 


Quarterly | 


Mrs. A. B. F. Morse, who were ill, 
j;and to Mrs. H. A. Estabrook on the 
death of her son. The Easter Sale! 


came up for discussion, and those who | 


the burden of the work The New- 
ton League has always been auxiliary 
to the State and National Associa- 
tions, so has always had the inspira- 
tion from wider fields. A few years 
| ago we became auxiliary to the New- 
| ton Federation of Women’s Clubs. It 
is exceedingly useful to us to co-op- 
erate with this organization in its va- 
rious social, charitable and philan- 
thropic works. It is much that the 
League, which stands for a principle 
which many of these clubs do not 
wholly endorse, should gain from the 
Federation respect and assistance for 
school suffrage. They and we are 
helped. 

“Our League year, which ends to- 
day, composed of fifteen months, has 
been the most noteworthy year that 
the League has known in the fifteen 
vears of my residence in Newton. 
This meeting today makes the six- 
teenth notable occasion of the League 
since we met at Mrs. Walton's, Jan. 
8, 1907, for the preceding annual meet- 
ing. With the exception of June, July, 
August and September, not a month 
has been skipped, and several months 
we have had more than one meeting. 

“We must also mention the days 
spent in working for the Federation 
bazaar last May, under the leadership 
of Mrs. Tripp, at the table for our 
League, and under Mrs. Lowell for 
the wonderfully fine colonial coneert. 

“The May festival in Faneuil Hall, 
always a notable occasion, the annual 
convention of the State Association in 


would be in attendance for the three | Worcester, the occasions of the Bos- 


days. Mrs. A. G. Fowler read a sketch 
|of Harriet Martineau by Elbert Hub- 
bard, Mrs. E. J. Lee an article on 
Elizabeth Frve, Mrs. A. B. Shaw one 
| by Raymond Robins advocating the 
ballot for women, and Mrs. W. FE. 
| Gifford one on Mrs. Maud Nathan of 


|the Consumers’ League. A collection 


was taken, and we adjourned till the! 
and | 


first Thursday in May. ‘Tea 
wafers were served, and a social hour 
followed. A. G. F., Secretary. 





of Moral 
S. A. for 


Boston.—The Department 
Fducation of the Boston F. 


Equal Suffrage Association for 
| Good Government to which our League 
|has been invited, and the regular 
| Newton Federation meetings, in which 
our League always has a share, are 
some of the additional occasions of 
interest for the past year. 

“They have been busy months, but 


| 
ton 


much has been accomplished. Our 
League did a good thing at the last 


| annual meeting in changing the con- 


G. G. met at 6 Marlboro’ St. April 9. | 
There were addresses by Sarah Louise | 


Arnold, Dean of Simmons College, on 
“Tlow can our American Homes more 
effectively safeguard the Morals of 
youth?” and by Dr. Richard C. Cabot, 
on “The Need of Reform in the Con- 


ception of Morals usually held by Re- 
formers.” 

Newton.— The League held its an- 
nual meeting with Mrs. George F. 
| Lowell, the president, on April 8. 
While the members’ were _ busily 
dressing dolls for the Fair, the sec- | 
retary read the report for the year. 


It covered the following points: 

Since the last annual meeting, the 
League has held twenty meetings— 
| Four executive meetings, two commit- 
tee meetings for sewing, ten open 
meetings, one entertainment to raise 
funds, and three sewing meetings for 
the Bazaar 

It has been one of the most sue- 
cessful years in the League's history 
in membership and enthusiasm. 

The League took its part of 


} 


the | new 


work to save the Claflin estate, thus 
showing its usefulness to the com- 
munity, and that the suffragists are 
second to none in devotion to the 
citv’s welfare. 

The following subjects have heen 
presented and discussed: The End 
of National and International Duet- 
ling: the Club Movement among | 
Women: the Barrier to 


Woman's “Longfellow and his Poems,’ 


| the cause, at home and abroad. 


additional mem- 
family can join by 
This has made a 
membership. We 
One new 
the way 


stitution so that 
ber in the same 
paying 50 cents. 
great increase in 
now have 183 members. 

member generously opened 
to secure 19 new members. 

“The Quarterly Letter sent out by 
the State Association helps to keep 
members posted in many ways about 
Our 
president is always hospitable and 
generous to the League, and her larg- 
er work as chairman of meetings for 
the State, interest in other organiza- 
tions and good causes in general, have 
been of great value in helping the 
League. 

“Our Zueblin meeting was a public 
one, to which labor unions and every 
one was invited. By such means the 
gospel of equal rights has gone to 
many who had known nothing about 
it before. The manner in which these 
new converts come to us is very re- 
freshing. It is right to continue to 
identify ourselves with good causes. 
To co-operate with those working for 
temperance, peace, democracy or other 
good things, is surely the right course 
to pursue. How gladly do we welcome 
members! We anticipate great 
things for the coming year, and if 
each gives his and her best, a dis- 
tinct uplift for humanity may be the 
result. A chance for full development 
of each human soul is what we ask. 
It is not too much. Each individual 
needs the chance, and the State needs 
the help of all.” 

A paper written by Mrs. Walton on 
’ was read 


an 


Work; the Sunken Bell; Sleeping Out ; by Mrs. Barker. 


of Doors; Psycho-Physical 
Woman Suffrage in Colorado; Women 
in Armenia; the Influence of America 
ou Shakespeare; Peace and Arbitra- 
tion; Representative Government vs. 
Democracy; Japan and Its Women, 
and Temperance and Suffrage. 

The speakers were Mrs. Lucia Ames 
Mead, Mrs. May Alden Ward, Mr. 
Henry Blackwell, Mrs. Blanche Mar- 
tin, Miss Ida Clothier, Rev. Milton C. 
Ayers, Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, 
Dr. H. S. Jelalian, Mr. Nerses Papa- 


jamin F. Trueblood, Prof. 
Zueblin, Mrs. Caroline Lawrence and 
|Mrs. Katharine Lente Stevenson. 


| The League has taken a new posi- 
| tion in the minds of the citizens of 
| Newton. This has been done by di- 
|recting the efforts of the members, 
not only to the great cause for which 
the League exists, but also to other 
things, thereby showing that all the 
things that others have at heart the 
League has at heart also, so much so 
that the members go one step further 
than other women in Newton, and ask 
for the power to exercise full citizen- 
ship that they may do more for those 
other things than they can under the 
present regime. The League has won 
new respect and added confidence 
| from the city of Newton. 
Miss Susan Whiting, chairman of 
the executive board, read the follow- 
ing report: 
“Nearly twenty-five years ago this 
League was organized at the home of 
| Mr. and Mrs. George A. Walton. Mr. 
Nathaniel Allen and Mrs. 


and Mrs. 
Abby Davis put the most earnest and 
constant work into the effort to build 
|up, in Newton, the principle of equal 


rights for women. Their names 
should be held in reverence. Mrs. 
Walton, who was president of the 


League for many years, an honorary 
president for the last few years, who 
was ever ready to help this and all 
progressive reforms, has been recent- 
ly taken from us We miss her be- 
| yond words to tell. We are thankful 
| that we have had such noble people 
| to set the example which we must 
|follow. We are thankful that Mr. 


| Walton and Mrs. Allen are still with 
The younger ones should take 


| us. 





Culture; | 





ziantz, Miss Emily Wheeler, Dr. Ben- | E. 
Charles | Rrown, L. E. Brown, E. S. Barker, H. 








The following officers were elected: 


President, Mrs. George F. Lowell; 
vice-presidents, Mrs. W. T. Allen, 
Mrs. J. P. Tolman, Mrs. K. L. Steven- 
son, Mrs. G. D. Gilman, Mr. G. A. Wal- 
ton, Dr. S. L. Eaton, Hon. G. D. Gil- 
man, Jesse C. Ivv, Esq.; recording 
secretary, Mrs. Harriet A. Eager: 


assistant recording secretary, Mrs. W. 
D. Tripp: corresponding secretary, 
Mrs. L. M. Symonds; treasurer, Miss 


J. M. Fisher; executive board: Miss 
S. A. Whiting, chairman; Mesdames 
C. Burrage, A. P. Carter, G. H. 


K. Burrison, H. Y. Langley, G. A. 
Cobb, Henry Collins, Miss E. J. Simp- 
son, Miss Offerding. 
Luncheon was served by the young 
ladies of the family of Mrs. Lowell. 
Harriet A. Eager, Sec. 





ZUEBLIN ON MARRIAGE. 


Luckily, we have mostly coeduca- 
tional institutions, It often is said 
that coeducation breeds marriage, The 
coeducational school is the best place 
I know of for the promotion of mar- 
riage: but since when has marriage 
become a crime? I know of no better 
place for the promotion of scandals 
than in a segregated school. 

We ought to have rigid regulation 
of the marriage license. It should be 
issued six months before the ceremony 
is allowed to take place. Then our 
marriages would be more apt to be 
permanent, and divorces would be few. 

There is no satisfactory marriage 
relationship without freedom and sac- 
rifice, but in the past the trouble has 
been that man has had all the freedom 
and woman has shouldered all the sac- 
rifice.—VProfessor Charles Zueblin. 





The lettering on the plate-glass 
window of a store recently bought as 
the site for a new saloon read “Album 
Manufacturer.” 

A painter was sent for to change it. 
He informed the owner that the cheap- 
est and quickest way would be to 
obliterate the first two letters.—The 
Catholic Abstainer. 
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NIGHT TRAVEL. 
By Arthur Stringer. 


O near lights, and far lights, 
And every light a home! 

And how they gladden, sadden us 
Who late and early roam! 

But, sad lights and glad lights, 
By flash and gleam we speed 

Across the darkness to a light 
We love, and know, and need! 


FORWARD. 
By Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


always forward, 


Let me look never 
back! 

Was I not formed for progress? other- 
wise, 

With onward-pointing feet and search- 
ing eyes, 


Would God have set me squarely on 
the track 

Up which we all must labor, with life’s 
pack? 

Yonder the goal of all this travel lies; 

What matters it, if yesterday the skies 

With light were gilded, or with clouds 
were black? 


I would not lose tomorrow's glow of 
dawn 

By gazing backward, after suns long 
set. 


New hope is fairer than an old regret. 
Let me pursue my journey and press 


on— 

Not, tearful eyed, stand ever in one 
spot, 

A briny statue, like the wife of Lot! 


—The Nautilus. 


WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 
Club of New 
debate 





York City 
woman 


The Colony 


had a noteworthy on 


suffrage a few days ago. Miss Ida M. 
Tarbell presided, Mrs. Barclay Haz- | 
ard, Miss Emily Bissell and Mrs. Fran- 


Scott spoke in the 
Mrs. Margaret Chanler 
Blatch, Mrs. Villard 
Mackay in the aftirma- 


cis M. 
Mrs, Catt, 
Mrs. 
Clarence 


rich, and 
Mrs. 


tive. 


At the request of the General Fed- | 


eration, a bill has been introduced in 
both Houses of Congress (Senate Bill 
3,117; House Bill 18445), “To investi- 
gate and develop Methods of Treat- 
ment of Tuberculosis.” The intention 
of the bill is educational, and em- 
braces: 1. Supplying. cost, an 
authoritative statement of the best 
ways of treating tuberculosis; 2. Sup- 
plying, free of reports on later 
developments, and literature 
aiming at the suppression of tubercu- 
losis; 3. For the collection of data, 
models, and plans which shall form a 
permanent exhibit. Mrs. Rufus P. 
Williams, (Chairman Health Depart- 
ment of the Civics Committee, writes: 

“Scientists agree that the only way 
of suppressing tuberculosis is to edu- 
cate the public in its prevention and 
cure. The (General Federation of 
Women's Clubs, with its large men- 
bership of intelligent women in every 
State, furnishes the working organiza- 
tion which can effectively use the edu- 
cational material provided by this bill 
in forming a public opinion that shall 
demand uniform health laws through- 
out the country. We ask all who wish 
the scourge stamped out in their own 
State to write a personal letter to the 
members of Congress from their own 
district, asking them to vote in favor 
of the bill as it stands.” 

The Federation Bulletin says: 

“The Excursion Committee of the 
Local Biennial Board, with the co-op- 
eration of several Massachusetts clubs, 
are developing many interesting plans, 
and a choice of tempting excursions 
will be offered the visiting club women 
on nearly every afternoon from the 
opening date of the Biennial on June 
22 to its close on June 30. A sail 
“Down the Harbor” will be one of the 
early attractions, and later the trip 
to Plymouth will enable many pilgrims 
to visit the Rock. Historic Boston will 
be visited on foot and by automobile, 
and a special excursion will cover the 
Park and Playground System. A trol- 
ley ride to Lexington and Concord will 
bring the visitors under the hospitable 
care of the Concord Woman’s Club, 
and the Amesbury clubs wiil do the 
honors for Whittier Land. The Salem 
ciubs are eager to show their historic 
treasures, the clubs of Lynn will ar- 
range an automobile ride to Nahant 
and along the beautiful North Shore, 
and the Cantabrigia Club will play 
the hostess for the classic shades of 
Cambridge.” 


free of 


cost, 


other 


The New England Women’s Club 
will give a reception to Mrs. Humphrey 
Ward at the Hotel Vendome, April 24, 
3% to6 p.m. Tickets required. Guests’ 
tickets at 50 cents each may be had 
from Mrs. J. Herbert Sawver and Miss 
Ada H. Hersey. On April 27th, at 3 
pp. m., there will be a memorial meet- 
ing for Mrs. FE. N. L. Walton. Mrs. 
Iilowe and other members of the club 
will speak, and there will be brief ad- 
(lresses from representatives of other 


organizations of which Mrs. Walton 
Was a member. 
The Buffalo Courier says: 


“There is some good reading in the 
New York State Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation’s pamphlet report of the 
hearing given recently by the joint 


negative, | 
Ald- | 


Committees on Judiciary of the Sen- 
ate and Assembly, which was attended 
by 160 suffragists and a small delega- 
tion of the Antis. An interesting 
speaker on the suffrage side was Mrs. 
Frank Bliss of Buffalo, whose experi- 
ence in the work of the City ledera- 
tion of Women’s Clubs had convinced | 
her of three things: First, the great 
need of reforms in civic housekeeping: 
second, that the men as a class have 
not time to investigate conditions, nor 
to follow them up when investigated; 
and, third, that the amount of time, 
energy and money women are forced 
to expend through the indirect method 
employed at present is an economic 
waste, ineffectual in the end, and an 
injustice. The men have the ballot 
and no time; the women have leisure 
and no vote. The inference is plain, 


that, if allowed to vote, the women 
would study civic conditions, and 
would remedy the defects. It is all 


reasonable, and the position is unas- 


sailable.”’ 


The Local Biennial Board has offered 
to provide Headquarters for State and 
Territorial Delegations without charge. 
Will the Presidents of State and Ter- 
ritorial Federations please at once in- 
form the Chairman of the Halls Com- 


mittee, Mrs. Ella C. R. Whiton, 36 
Melville Ave., Dorchester, Mass.. as 
to the probable size of their delega- 


tions, that the necessary arrangements 
may be made? A notification as to the 
location of her State Headquarters will 
be sent to each president one month 
| before the opening of the Biennial. 








Committee, 
Pros- 


The Transportation 
| Chairman Alice M. Johnson, 91 
| pect St., Providence, R. I., 
ure in reporting that reduced rates for 
the Biennial have been authorized by 
\the New England Passenger Associa- 
| tion for all lines except the Eastern 
Steamship Company, and by the Trunk 
Line Association. 

The rate is one fare and a third, 
| certificate plan. A fee of 25 cents will 
Le charged for each certificate. 


Mrs. Clarence Burns, 274 West S5th 
St.. New York City. 
led Chairman of the Legislative Com- 
mittee to fill the unexpired term of 
Mrs. Mary Morton Kehew, resigned. 

Indenendence, 
appointed Chairman 
Committee to fill the 
J. Fletcher. 


Harriet Lake, 
Iowan, has been 
of the Outlook 
unexpired term of Mrs. T. 
resigned. 


Miss 


COLLEGE AND ALUMNAE. 


Since the University of Michigan 
became co-educational in 1871, 2,832 
women have received degrees. Of 


2168 were from the literary de- 
partment, 442 from the medical school. 
and 47 from the law department. 


these, 





the 
her 


daughter of 
partakes 


Miss Tlelen Taft, 
Secretary of War, 
father’s fondness for 
She graduated at the head of her class 


from the Cathedral School in Wash- 
ington, an Episcopal institution, and 
lis now a student at Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege. 

The Tulane-Newcomb debate, ar- 
ranged by the Era Club of New Or- 
leans, was decided unanimously in 
favor of the affirmative. It drew an 
audience that filled every seat in the 
large auditorium of the Boys’ High 
School. The debaters in the affirma- 
tive were Mr. W. P. Bradburn, of Tu- 
lane, and Miss Irma IHliller, of New- 
comb: in the negative, Mr. St. John 
Perrett of Tulane, and Miss Nina 
Preot, of Newcomb. All spoke well. 


D. Saunders, 
Prof. Hiod- 


The judges were Judge E. 
Rabbi Heller, J. B. Sinnott, 


der, of Tulane, and Miss Kate M. Gor- 
don. 
Mrs. Maud Wood Park has lately 


students and grad- 
uates at various places in Nebraska. 
She spoke before the students of Hast- 
ings, York, (Doane College), 
University Place (Wesleyan Univer- 
sity), Union College (Seventh Day 
Adventist), and the State University. 
Dr. Inez Philbrick writes: 

“The Nebraska Branch of the Col- 
lege and Professional Equal Suffrage 
League, composed of graduates large- 
lv, was organized in Lincoln, with 
over tifty charter members, among 
them our brightest women. We ex- 
pect to have at least seventy-five 
members by the next meeting. Chap- 
ters of under-graduates will be formed 
at Wesleyan and the State University. 
The officers of the League are: Presi- 
dent, Mrs. F. M. Fling; vice-president, 
Miss Anna ‘Tibbets; secretary, Mrs. 
Georgia Bell; treasurer, Miss Mary 
Fossler; members of the Board of Di- 


addressed college 


Crete 


rectors, Mrs. F. H. Woods, Dr. Louise 
Pound, Misses Eleanor Miller, Anna 
Emerson, Stella Kirker, Mrs. W. E. 


Barkley, Mrs. Minnie T. England and | 
Dr. Inez Philbrick.” 

The undergraduate branch of the 
League, of which Dr. Philbrick speaks, 
has been organized at the State Uni- | 
versity with a large membership also. 
Mary E. Williams writes to the Head- 





: Park to Hastings and arranging for | ¢ 
| her there, and desires to speak of the | 
| visit. 


takes pleas- 


has been appoint- | 





| State will be eligible. 
books and study. | 








quarters Message, 
braska E. S. A.: 


“Your corresponding secretary had | 
the pleasure of accompanying Mrs. 


| Though President Turner was absent 
| filling an engagement to speak in an- 
other town, he had previously an- 
nounced her lecture to the students, 
speaking very highly of her and the! 
work she represented. 


her address, which was on the Debt of 
College Women to the Woman Suf- 
frage Movement, and Mrs. Park after- 
ward remarked on the intelligent and 
appreciative manner of the young men, 
and the abseuce of any disposition on 
their part to treat the subject lightly 
or in a jesting spirit. In the evening 
Mrs. Park was invited to speak before 
one of the student literary societies. 
She talked informally on Mrs. Lucy 
Stone’s experiences while getting hex 
education, and other difficulties which 
| young women encountered in those 
days while trying to study. At the | 
close the president announced that the | 
next subject for debate in the society | 
would be woman _ suffrage. A half 
hour of social talk with some of the 
young women students, and with the 
preceptress, Miss Carpenter, in her 
pleasant reception room, added to the 
enjoyment of the evening. 
stay until Monday before going on to 
York, Mrs. Park obligingly consented 
{to speak before the pupils of the high 
school, Iler acdress was a most fit- 
ting supplement to the one given by 
Miss Laura Gregg before the same au- 
dience in December, and it was ap- 
parently appreciated as Miss Gregg’s 
had been. Mrs. Park has an attractive 








personality and a most charming man- | 


ner, added to the fact that in her ad- 
dress she makes most clear 
why educated women should desire the 


ballot, and also removes the many lit- 


tle stumbling blocks which appear to | 


stand in the way of it. No one that we 


have ever heard speak on the subject | 


does this so well.” 

A correspondent in 
writes: 

“The coming 
Park to Wisconsin 
given great pleasure and inspiration. 
On March 25 she addressed a fine au- 
dience of students, most of them wo- 
men, The enthusiasm was contagious, 


Madison, Wis., 


of Mrs. Maud Wood 


University has 


surat 
issued by the Ne- 


Mrs. Park was very pleasantly | 
| and cordially received at the college. | 


“The best of attention was given | 


Having to | 


the reasons | 


and the following day a mass meeting | 


was held, at which there was a good 
representation of young men. 
them were heard to 
worth while to listen to equal suffrage 
Irom so attractive a speaker.’ A chap- 
ter of the National Equal Suffrage 
League was organized among the col- 
lege women, with Miss Janette Van 
Hise, daughter of the head of the Uni- 
versity. as president. In the near fu- 
ture, a Wisconsin branch of the N. E. 
Ss. L. will be formed, to which alumnae 
of colleges, or professional schools, and 
ali wives of college faculty men of the 

The Boston branch of the 
had two fine meetings lately. 


A. CO. 
The first 


was in charge of the education com- 
mittee, and was held at Agassiz, House, 
Radcliffe College. Dr. H. II. Horne, 


professor of philosophy at 
College, spoke on “Pragmatism and 
Education.” A reception followed, 
given by Radcliffe College, and at- 
tended by many prominent scholars 
and educators. as well as society peo- 
ple. The second meeting was at the 
house of Mrs. Charles G. Ames in Bos- 
ton. Addresses were given by Rey. F. 
H. Rowley and the Rev. Charles 4G. 
Ames, after which there was a recep- 
tion. 


During her recent visit to Iowa, Mrs. 
Park organizec in Des Moines an Iowa 
branch of the College and Professional 








Equal Suffrage League, with Mrs. 
James C. Hlume as president. 
“IN MEMORIAM. 
Mrs. Eliza Trask Hill. 
Mrs. Eliza Trask Hill died on March 


29 at her home, 140 Sycamore street, 
Winter Hill, Somerville, Mass., in her 
68th year. 

Mrs. Hill was born 
Mass., May 10, 1840. She was the 
daughter of Rev. George Trask, a 
Congregational minister and an abo- 
litionist, so great an opponent of 
tobacco that he went by the name of 
“Anti-Tobacco Trask.” On her moth- 
er’s side she was the granddaughter 
of Rev. Asa Packard of Lancaster and 
the great-granddaughter of Colonel 
Josiah Quincy of Quincy. 

She was educated in the public 
schools of Fitchburg, where, after 
graduating from the high school, she 
taught for four years. In war times 


in Warren, 


speaker in the interest of the anti- 
slavery cause, 
her father a 
slavery. 


strong opposition to} 


After the war, she went to Indian- | 


apolis to supervise the grading of the 
schools of that city, and she remained | 
there for three years, teaching in 
Indianapolis and Terre Haute. She! 





married in 1867 
} ang ven and returned to Massachusetts | 
0 live. 
"’an « was widely known in W. 
U. circles, and was State » BecBui 


tendent of the Work in Prisons for 
years she 


many years. For several 
held a similar position in Middlesex 
County. 
liever in woman suffrage, and was ed- 


Dartmouth | 


John Lang Hill of | 


Mrs. Hill was a strong be- 


Some of | 
remark, ‘It is | 


| 


itor and general manager of a week- 
ly publication called “Woman’s Voice 
j}and Public School Champion,” the 
| main object of which was to oppose 
the influence of the Roman Catholic 
Church in the public schools. In 1888, 
when Boston became greatly stirred 
up over the removal from the schools, 
lat the request of a Catholic priest, 


, | of a history to which the Church ob- 


| jected, and the substitution of a his- 
|tory to which many Protestants ob- 
| jected, Mrs. Hill was one of the lead- 
|ers of the Protestant uprising, which 
| for two years defeated all the Catholic 
eandidates for the school board. 
Nearly 20,000 women in Boston voted, 
almost all of them Protestants, as the 
Catholic clergy generally dissuaded 
the Catholic women from voting. She 
was the head of the “Independent 
Women Voters,” an organization that 
for many years exercised a great in- 
fluence in Boston school elections. 
The editors of the Woman’s Journal 
disapproved of the effort to keep Cath- 
olies off the school board, but they 
always respected Mrs. Hill’s honesty, 
energy, courage, and organizing power. 

Mrs. Hill was general secretary of 
the King’s Daughters, and during the 
summer directed their vacation home 
at Hanson. 

She was the founder of Mayona 
Home and Bethany Mission in Bos- 
ton. She was an indefatigable worker 
among the working girls, and was in- 
| Coventes in finding employment for 
discharged prisoners. 

There were many tender and appre- 
ciative tributes at her funeral at the 
| Broadway Congregational church. 
| She is survived by her husband, 
three children, Dr. George Sumner 
| Hill of Marblehead; Julia Annie, wife 
of Dr. Frank Geib of Cleveland, O., 
and Lewis P. Hill of Somerville; also 
by a sister, Mrs. L. B. Powell of 
Scranton, Penn., and a brother, George 
K. Trask of Indianapolis. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Get your Easter cards at the Suffrage 
Fair in Lorimer Hall. 

Mrs. Catt writes that the New York 
suffragists mean to hold a Suf- 
| frage Fair next fall. A Fair is an old- 
fashioned way to raise money, but it 
is the surest means yet invented. 

Senator Hale estimates that our new 
navy has cost this country, beginning 
the count twenty-five years ago, the 
stupendous sum of $1,200,000,000. How 
much good might have been done with 
that money!—Christian Endeavor 
World. . 

It is said that the Education Com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture have decided to report unani- 
mously in favor of a compromise bill, 
continuing the Industrial Education 
Commission for two years, and pro- 
viding for one woman member. 

The use of the plumes of the white 
heron for aigrettes has been largely 
checked, according to a statement just 
put forth by the National Association 
of Audubon Societies. Seven milliners 
in Columbus and Cincinnati have late- 
lv been heavily find for having in their 
pessession aigrettes for sale. 

The “Social Settler” 
Transcript is virulently opposed to 
equal suffrage, and, like most virulent 
opponents, he is very poorly informed 
about the movement and its advocates 


| City 


in the Boston 


In a short review of Mrs. Ida HI. Har- 
| per’s recent article in the N. Y. Inde- 
pendent, he refers to her five times as 


“Miss” Tlarper. 

The British Secretary of War, Mr. 
Iialdane, at a recent meeting in Glas- 
gow, declared that the time was com- 
ing very close when it would be im- 
possible to withhold the suffrage from 
women. He said there would always 
be by nature a gulf fixed between man 
and woman, but it was not a gulf so 
wide that they were prevented from 
shaking hands over it. 

The habit of throwing shoes after a 
bridal coupie originated in the old 
Jewish custom of handing to the pur- 
chaser of land an old shoe as a token 
of surrender or renunciation (see 
Ruth iy. 7). The bride's father gave 
the bridegroom a shoe, or threw it af- 
ter him, to show that the parents sur- 
rendered to him all authority over 
their daughter. In view of its origin, 
all friends of equal rights should dis- 
courage this custom. 

Mrs. Mary Cross of Warren, O., re- 
cently celebrated her 92d _ birthday. 
She has not been ill or even had a cold 
for fifteen years. The _— Political 
“quality Club sent a committee to pay 
respects to her on that day. This com 
mittee were surprised to see a woman 
of mental vigor, eager for suffrage 
news, and apparently happier over the 
municipal enfranchisement of the 
women of Denmark than at the pres- 
ents she received. Mrs. Cross was in- 
strumental in organizing the first 
woman suffrage club in Warren. The 
committee visiting her presented her 
with a picture of Miss Anthony.— 





she became well known as a public | 
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having inherited from | 


Progress. 





HUMOROUS. 


A Frenchman who desired to mark 
his laundry is said to have inscribed 
his name on one piece and to have 
marked all the others “Ditto.” 





Jones says he thought his gas meter 
had had gas-trick fever. but now be- 
lieves it to be affected with galloping 
consumption.—Observer. 


“To what do you attribute your 
cess as a monarch?” 

After a moment’s thought the Euro- 
pean ruler replied: “Largely to bad 
marksmanship.”—Washington Star. 


suc- 


“Then Mr. Roxley didn't really give 
according to his means?” said the min- 
ister’s wife. “No,” replied the min- 
ister, “merely according to his mean- 
ness.”—Catholic Standard and Times. 


Mistress—“Bridget, I hope you're 
not thinking at all of leaving me. I 
should be very lonesome without you.” 

Maid—‘“Faith, and it’s not lonely 
ye'll be. Most like I'll go whin there's 
a houseful 0’ company for luncheon or 
dinner.’’—Lippincott’s 


“Would you advise me to go into 
politics?” 
“Young man,” answered Senator 


Sorghum, “the mere fact that you are 
so modest as to ask advice about it 
proves that you are unfit for the pro- 
fession.”’—Washington Star. 


Is it true that you 


9 


“Why, Jimmie! 
gave little Bobbie a black eye? 

“Y-yessum.” 

“What excuse have you 
brutal act?” 

“W—well, he provoked me.” 

“How did he provoke you?” 

“He hit back!’"—St. Louis Republic. 


for such a 


Tommy (at the grand opera, watch- 
ing soprano singing aria and conduc- 
tor waving baton)—‘“Say, maw, what’s 
that long-haired man hitting at her 
with that stick for?” 

His Mother—‘‘He 
her.” 

Tommy—“Then what is she scream- 
ing about?” 





isn’t hitting at 


“’Rastus,” said the neighbor, “I'd 
lixe to borrow that mule of yours.” 

“Goodness sakes, boss,” was the re- 
joinder, “I'd like to *commodate you. 
but I’s had some ’sperience wif de law. 
If a man is ’sponsible foh de acts of 
his agent, an’ I was to lend dat mule 
out, it wouldn't be no time befo’ I was 
arrested for assassination.” 


Lady Holland, in her memoirs of her 
father, the Rev. Sydney Smith, tells 
this story: “We were all assembled to 
look at a turtle. A child of the party 
stooped Cown and began eagerly strok- 
ing its shell. 

“Why are you doing that?’ 
father. 

“Oh, to please the turtle.’ 

‘Why, child, you might as well 
stroke the dome of St. Paul’s to please 
the dean and chapter.’ ” 


said my 


Publican—‘And how do you like be- 
ing married, John?” 

John—‘Don’t like it at all.” 

Publican—‘‘Why, what's the matter 


wi’ she, John?” 

John—‘“‘Well, first thing in the 
morning it’s money; when I goes home 
to my dinner it’s money again; and 


at supper it’s the same. Nothing but 

money, money, money!” 
Publican—“Well, I never! 

she do wi’ all that money?” 
John—‘I dunno. I ain’t given her 


any yet.”—Punch. 


What do 





THE MISSES ALLEN 
SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 


WEST NEWTON, MASS. 
Telephone 131-1 Newton West. 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 


There is no more effective way to 
aid the cause of equal rights than by 
assisting the woman suffrage papers. 

Form of Bequest. 

I hereby give and bequeath to the 
Proprietors of the Woman’s Journal, 
published in Boston, a corporation es- 
tablished by the laws of Massachu- 
setts, the sum of dollars, to be 
applied by such Proprietors, principai 
and interest, at their discretion, to the 
support and improvement of the 
paper, and the promotion of the prin- 
ciples which it advocates. 





322 BOYLSTON STREET 
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Is showing her Spring Line of Ladies’ Gloves, Waists, 
Veilings and Neckwear. 


Miss M. 
THE RED GLOVE SHOP 
Opposite Arlington St. 
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